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Captain Thomas James's strange and dangerous Voyage, 
in his intended Discovery of the North-West Passage 
into the South Sea, in 1631 and 1632. 


Concluded from Page 211. 


bab sick part of the crew by this time became worse and worse, 
and on the 6th of May the master, or the ship’s mate, died. He 
was buried upon the top of a bare hill of sand, which Captain James 
called Brandon Hill, after that empnence from which many of ous 
feadeis base doubtless often enjoyed a delightful view of our nuble 
city. By the 12th, the ship’s hold was entirely cleared of ice, and 
this circumstance not only afforded them some barrels of beef and 
pork, and four butts of beer, but also cnabled them to aseertain that 
she was sound; a fortunate discovery—for the carpenter, upon whom 
the duty of building the pinnace chiefly devolved, was now, throug 
sickness, near his end, and died ow the 18th, being byried in the new 
cemetery of Brandon Hill, near the ship’s mate and another of the 
crew. He had before his illness nearly completed the pinnace, but 
the loss of so useful a man, at a very critical time, greatly dispirited 
Captain James. The sun at this periud begam to shine vigo- 
rously. ; 

“ ‘The 21st was the warmest sunshine day that came this vear. I 
sent two atowling ; and myself tuking the master, the surgeon, and 
one more, with our pieces and dogs, we went inte the woods tu sce 
what comfort we could find. We wandered from the house eight 
miles, and searched with all diligence; but returned comto:tless—not 
an he:b nor leaf eatable that we could find. Qur fowlers had as bad 
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success. In the woods we found the snow partly wasted aw ay. 
The snow does not melt away here with the sun or rain, and so make 
any bind floods, asin England ; but itis exhaled up by the sun, and 
suckt full of holes, like honeycombs ; so that the sand, whereon it 
lies, will not be at all wetted. ‘The like observation we also had, 
that, let it rain ever so mucn, you shall see no land floods after 
it.” 

Though our navigators had hitherto been disappointed in finding 
any lerbs or vegetables, bounteous nature afterwards unlocked her 
storehouse, and supplied a herb possessing strong antiseptic virtues. 
Some vetches, a kind of pulse, appeared towards the latter end of 
May, 2nd being gathered were boiled tor the sick patents. Their 
good efivcts were som apparent; the “ malve salubres corpori’ were 
not more beneficial, in tae time ot. Horace, to persons having acrid 
humours. ‘The vetches now gathered and eaten had an eff-ct similar 
to that experienced by the men who accompanicd Commodore Anson 
round the world, and who were surprisingly recovered from scorbutic 
disorder by the eranges which they found at the island of ‘Tinian, 
one of the Ladrones, in Asia. a ; 

“ And here,” says Captain James “ Iam to remember God's 
goodness towards us in sending these foremefntioned green’ vetches, 
For now our feeble sick men, that could not for their lives stay these 
two ot th:ee months, could endure the air and walk about the house ; 
our othe: sitk men gather strength also; and it is wonderful to sce how 
soon they were recovered. We used them in this manner—twice a 
day we went to gather the herb or leaf of these vetches, as they first 
appeared out of the ground, and then we did wash and boil theim,and 
so with of] and vinegar that had been frozen we did eat them. It 
was anexcellent sustenance and refreshing ; the most part of us eat 
nothing else. We would likewise bruise them, and take the juice of 
them, and mix that with our drink. We would eat the raw also with 
our bread. 

The heat of the weather, which (towards the end of May and 
beginning of June) was very great during the daytime, now gradually 
dissolved the icy fetters that had imprisoned the ship; and the ice 
between her and the sh. re,-and in other parts of the bay, began to 
“break up with those fearful noises which mark its dissolution in these 
regions. ‘The vessel being thoroughly examined, proved (contrary to 
all expectation)to be sound. The rigging and sails therefore wore fitted ; 
all the ballast taken out to render her as light 2s possible ; and, with 
the aid of northerly winds, which mostly brought high tides, she was 
by degrees heaved through the sand into ‘deep water. ‘The remainder 
of June was passed in carrying provisions aboard. Previous; how- 
ever, to departure, Captain James formally took possession of the 
island in his Majesty's name; though this ceremony merely put “ a 
barren sceptre” in the royal hand. 

* Whereas,” says Captain James “1 had formerly cut down a very 
high tree, ant made a cross of it; toit ] now fastened (uppermost) 
the King’s and Quven’s Majesties pictures drawn to the life, and 
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doubly wrapt in lead, and so clese that no weather could hurt them. 
Betwixt both these | affixed his Majesty’s royal titles, King of Eng- 
land, &c. and also of Newfoundland and of these territories and to 
the westward as faras Nova Albion, and te the northward, to 80 degrees 
lat. Onthe outside of the lead [ fastened a shilling and a sixpence 
ef his Majesty's coin, under that we fastened the King’s arms 
farily cut in lead, and under that the armyof the city of Bristol.” 

Having prepared for quitting the island, Captain James, with one 
of the crew, went to his watch tree to view the place, and ordered his 
companion .o muke a fire under some low tree thereabouts, to see if it 
would be answered by any savages on the main or on the adjacent 
islands. ‘The man incautiously set fire to some trees to the windward ; 
and which, with the rest, being very dry owing to the hot weather, 
soon spread the conflagration toa great extent, the flames consuming 
among others the tree up which Captain James had climbed, and 
from which he with difficulty escaped. The fire at last reached the 
mansion house of our navigators, and entirely burnt it to the grouud. 
Their clothes, provisions, &c. had fortunately been carried aboard. 
The bay being now entirely clear of ice, a departure was resolved 
on; Captain James, however, first grat-fied his teelings by rearing a 
humble tumulus on the spot where his dead companions rested from 
their earthly cares. 

“ T employed our men in fetching stones, and we did build three 
tombs over our three dead fellows, filling them up with sand in a 
decent and handsome tashion. ‘The last tomb had three tons of 
stones aboveit. The 1st of this month (July) being Sunday, we were 
up be times, and I caused our ship to be adorned the best we could ; 
our auncient on the poop, and the King’s colours in the main top, 
I had provided a short brief of all the passsages in our voyage to this 
day: I likewise wrote in what state we were at present. ‘This brief 
discourse { had concluded with a request to any noble minded traveller 
that should take it down, or come to the notice of iz—that Wf we should 
perish in the action, then to make our endeavours known to the King, 
Aod thus with ourarms, drum, and eolours, cook and kettle, we went 
ashore, and first we marched up to our cross, adjoining to which we 
had buried our dead fellows, ‘There we read morning prayers, and 
then walked up and down ull dinner tine, After evening prayer 
I walked along the beach, and now the sun was set, and the boat 
come ashore for us; whereupon «assembled ourselves tugetber, and 
went up to take the last view ef our dead, and to look unto their 
tombs, and other things. Llere, leaning upon mine ara on one of 
their tombs, E uttered these lines, which, though perchance, they may 
procure laughter in the wiser sort (which T siall: be glad of) they 
yet moved my young aud tender hearted companions at that time with 
some cuinpassion. And these they were :— 


J were unkind, unless that I did shed, 

Betove L part, some tears upon our dead : 

And when my eyes be dry,L will not cease 

In heart tu pray their bones may rest in peace: 
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Their better parts (good souls!) I know were given 
With an inteut they shoald return to Heaven. 
Their lives they «peni, 10 the lagt drop of blood, 
Seeking Goc’s glory, and their couatrie’s good ; 
Aud as a valiant 5 Idier rather dies 
Than yield bis courage to hi, enemies ; 
are stops their way with his hew’d #esh, when death 
lath quite deprived him of his strenuth and breath: 
So have they spent them-elves; and here thes lie, 
fam-tus mark of our DISCOVERY. 
J¢ that survive, perchance may end ogr days 
Jn sume employment meriting no praise, 
And in @ Sungtill rot: when no man names 
jhe memory of us, But ¢o Gur shemes. 
‘hey bave outlived this fear. aid their brave ends 
Will ever bean honcur to their triewds. 
Why drop youse?—mine eyes, nay rather poar 
gy sad departure in a solewn shower. 
‘he winter’s cold, thet lately froze our blood, 
ow were it so extream, might do this good,— 
As wake these tears, bright pearls; which 4 would lay, 
Tomb'd safely with you, till Doome’s fatal day ; 
That in this solitary place, where none 
ever come (to breathe a sigh or groan, 
Some remnant might he extant ef the trac 
Aad faithtul love I ever tender'd you, 
Ob! rest in peace, dear triends, and let it be 
No pride to say the smetime part of me. 
What paiv and angaish doth afftict the bead 
The heart and stomach, when the limbs are dead! 
So griev’d, 1 kiss your graves ; and vow to die, 
A foster-iether to yout memory.” 


On Manday, July 2nd, 1632, baving,with his companions, returned 
thanks to God for the continuance of mercy, and for a restoration to 
liberty and comfor, Captain James left Charlton Island, where he had 
passed nearly ten months. It was his intention, when he first set 
sail, to prusecute a discovery of the North West Passage; but the 
{ce generally begins to accumulate by the middle of August, end on 
¢his eccount, after mature deliberation, was it determined that the 
ship should proceed home, it being too la'c in the seasen to make any 
discovery. Captain James therefore returned to England, with ut 
having effected anything to ascertain the practicability of the desired 
passege. If, however, bis name is added to those of many otber 
navigators who have failed in bequeathing to posterity the important 
secret they were commissioned to reveal, his voyage was not wholly 
fruitless. He elucidated no inconsiderable part of Iludson’s Bay ; 
having discovered all the south erst, south, and south west sides of 
that great expanse of water. Iis chief error sems to have consisted 
in not having takea with him some mariners accustomed to the ity 
segious. . To thas may, perbaps, be attributed the frequent difficultics 
he experieaced while exploring them. With the application of 
astr momical principles to the purposes of navigation, be seems to 
have been well acquainted ; and in the tew tables preserved by him, 
and which are affixed to his voyage, the altitudes and azimuths of 
the sun, with the declination and variation of the necdle, are care 
fully noted down. Our great philosopher, Mr. Boyle, is also said 
to have derived assistance in bis experiments on beat and cold frow 
sume observations in Captain James's narrative 
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THE EXMOOR COURTSHIP. 
With « Paraphrase in modera English Verse. 


Continved from Page 223. 


And. Go vora varrant! Ad, 
Feten, det en po. Chel not 
bend en. Vor there’s Ton 
Vuze con tare his cornore’ 
Oath that he begun vurst.—Aie 
if adeatn,che!l] haas swod + 
varrant yor he, 1s he can tor me 
don’t question i’, vortheturney 
into Moultm knoweth me 
goed now, acd has bas zon 
Zweet pounds o v euther bevar 
ha died, And if he’s a meendes, 
te zo to lu, es can speud® vor: 
or vitty shillinyes «> well’s i 
And go let en po, sod whip 
whats zets upon @ Zencey’s 
way hes ewraut.—Bei, har. 
en, let's ha nort mere to zs 
about en ;ur chave & ver be 
geneze ty houd 4 gurt deal 

arg. Come be quite—be 
quite, es zey. at xr pDling « 
wones ~¢ fetties,; ©s wont de 
Ma tetiies a yrabbled zu; on 
es wont bel) mu lad and -@iled 
stand azide—come, § 


! 

4nd. § Lock, Wek t how 
shinish web now? you weren: 
so skittish wey Keste: Hor 
geod up ty Darety Vuzz us 
aetting.—-No, you werent Zz, 
skittish thaw, wer so squoawist 
nether. He mart wuily au 
sonlly ‘ella wus weary. 


Marg. Es helieve the very **) 


dowls in volk vor leeuz. 

And How tt zure aud zur 
you wont deny it, wull 5: 
whan all the voahen tuk notez 
of et, 

Marg. Why, cozen Anira 
thes wos the whole tt vump « 
tha bezeneze. Chawr in wey 
un to daunce > anef whent au 
daunce was out. tha Mi crows 
cried. & sguewk squeus squeak 
sqneuk a4 Berth io du you 
ko w: and a cort ma about thy 
Neck, aud wey tert be ezed,bet 
a would kiss wa in spite of ima, 
do what es coud to bender en, 
Es ceud’a borst tha crowd iv 
shive +, and tha couder too, « 
voul slave @ @ woos, and hes 
videik stick uty the bargain, 

Aud Wull, wull, es ben 
angry mun. And, zo, let's hiss 


Cel Sayst thou! why lethim, if he will, complgin, 
oon shall he find thet bis complaint was gain, 
arresting Heaven to mark what he shall say, 
orus cau prose that he beyan the frey. 
Now, Lycida- complain! trast me, my cause 
Will stand the test of our severest laws. 
Matua! be then the suit! mice to deleud, 
‘nh Atea Lacon dwells my father’s friend, 

bove his peerg tor legal skill renowan'd ; 
And still saccess, his lega! toils has crown'd, 
[un recompense of which tor him were slaja 
full of the choicest of our tleecy train, 

tlegal contest be his sim, my powers 
Are great us his, as vreat inv Heecy Stores 5 
sat wheretore waste 1 words yn one so base, 
Fyil pursue him, and desese'd disgrace, 
A bovelier theme would Celagon pursue ; 
A lovelier object offers to his view. 


Past. Why in thy arms is thus Pastora prest ? 
Ahy cad: ly clasp’st thou my reluctant breast? 
L charge thee ‘rom such insult to retrain ; 
\way, aud guit my sight, licentious swain ? 


Cel. Ye powers! what strange coprice is this, and 
why 

{s fair Pastora now se wondrous shy ? 
Not so resereed was she when in the hour 

f testive joy, im Musidora’s bower, 
foy torh & first-born son, young Stephen prest 
The ytetding meiden to biy thronbing breast; 
tis warm embrace she strove wot to restrain, 
ver tor his treedom ¢ehid the happy swaiv. 

Past Surely the dewon of detrection reigns 
lathe vile b som ot Arcadian swains! 

Cel And will Pastora then the truth deny ? 
/h’ embrace was noted by the general eye. 


Past. What truth directs that only [11 advance ; 
was mine with Lim ty lead the mazy dance, 

When lo, the barp’s sweet string, too tighdy wound, 

Hurst sudden, and sent forth a jarring sound, 

\ signal too well huown by every swain 

For licens’d rndeness : nor could I restrain 

Vhe daring youth, im vain I long denied 

Viat avcient custom idly sanctified, 

in race 1 could have rent the chorded lyre, 

\ud him, base wreich, who led the tunetul quire! 


Cel. My short-lived anger I dismiss in air: 
Nor let resentment thy seft bosom tear, 





aud viicuds,( kissing her.) Wull, 


Aud, whilst returning amity we hail, 
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bet, cozen Margery, oll the: 
while es han’t tha ma arrant ;— 
and chave an OQ over arran’ 
to tha, mun. 

Marg ( simpering )Good zweer 
now, what arraures et? es *** 
mark what arrant ye cau ha’ t: 


m2. 

And. Why vath, chell tel 
thae what zignivies et to mence 
tha mater? Tes thes, bolus 
nolus, wut ha’ ma? 

Marg. Ha ma! whot's *** 
thate? Es cant tell whot ya 
me-an by thate. 

And. Why, than chell tell 
tha valet and plean, Ya know 
es kep Chattacombe moor i 
hond ; tes voll ttt stated. Bur 
cham to chongea live vor dre 
ttt yellow beets, And tha 
there’s that }}ji{J lant up to Par 
racomb town ; and whan es bs 
to Parracomb, es mast ha won 
that es can trest to look arte 
tha §§ yerred—teal’d meazles. 
and wo garthaQ9@ ill and th 
barra, and melk tha kee t 
Chattacomb, and to look arte: 
tha thengs o’ the Louze. 


Marg O, vwarjuice! why + 
geod steddy zarvant, Cuzer 
Andra, can dv all that. 

And. Po, po, po! chell trest 
no **** zarvant. And more 
and zo, than they zey by me, 
as they aid by Gaffer Hilt Po 
ther day; “ They made tw: 
beds, and ded g’ into one ;"— 
no, nu, es bant zo ittt mad ne- 
ther.—Well, bet, look dest zee, 
cozen Margery ; 20 vur vore a: 
tha wut ha ma, chell put thy 
livd pon Parracomb down, Tes 
wor twenty nobles a-year, and 
@ puss to put men in. 

Marg. O vile! what marry : 
No, chant ha ’tha best man ir 
Chattacomh, nor yeet in Par 
récombe, Na, chell ne’er marry 
vor ort’s know. No, no; ther 
aay there be more a murric: 
elreacdy than con boil the croc 
o Zendeys.—No, ne, cose 
Anda ; es Coud amorst z*ear 
ehudent ha tha best square is 
oll Tagland.—ut come, prev 
cozen Andra, zet down a tin 
Es must v’up in chember, an 
speak a word or two wey Lest 
Tamzin. Hare's darning up + 
old blankets, and rearling the 

eels, any znapping o vieas 
Es eth come again presently. 
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Chus let our lips the pleasing compact seal, 
[Salutes Pastora. 
Wherefore my errand should [ thus delay ? 
For L have much of import dear to say. 
Past. What, O ye powers! can of such import be 
\s Celadon would tain confide to me? 


Cel. Then hear the truth, for why should I conceal 
Nhat honest passion bids me to reveal ! 
Will (air Pastora kindly condescend 
I’ approve my suit 7— 





‘ast. — Your suit? ah, whither tend 
Chese words mysterious of my gentle friend, 





Cel. In simpler words be then my thoughts ar- 
ray'd, 
Such as shall not my doubting fair mislead, 
WVhile lite informs three stout and healthtul swains 
My right to Alglon’s grassy vale remains: 
Nay more, that wale by gold’s resistless power, 
[can secure Pastora’s future dower, 
Parthenius’ distant hill, and swells beside 
Cegea’s strong built wallyand towery pride, 
Is likewise mine ; tho’ ample the domain 
Yet many a cause it gives me to complain. 
Che flock which o’er its airy summit rove, 
quire attendance if [ thence remove, 
When there, my lowing herds that roam the vale, 
‘ly cows, whose milky nectar swells the pail, 
Che sty’s rude tenants other aid demand ; 
Vnd cares domestic claim Pas ora’s guiding hand. 
Past. Spare the request, my kinsman and my triead! 
A faithtul menial may such cares attend, 


Cel. Hence,shepherdess,with that vain fancy,ne’er 
Shall Celadon entras' 4 menial fair, 
No tale disgracetul shall of him be spread ; 
Such as was lately of old Gelon said ; 
Pwo different bowers tho’ he and Mysis chose, 
Por rest they sought nut but in one repose, 
Far, tar from me be ever such offence, 
lo shame not harden'd, nor depriv’d of sense, 
Accept thus much-lov’d maid, my proffer'd hand, 
And wheuthe fates my forfeit life demand, 
Partheniuy’ height, and allits golden grain, 
[ts lowing oxen, and its feecy train, 
With stores of glittering treasure shall be thine. 
Past. Ani ot! can [my virgin state resign ? 
Vo swain in city of sequester'd vale, 
I trust, shall o'er my yielding heart prevail, 
For never would it, it that heart | koow, 
Che teanquil poysef maidenhood forego, 
Vith Greeian lords their wealth and pomp ta share; 
Vo, not of Persia's monarch’s haughty heir, 
lo many a thoughtless youth and giddy maid, 
Tu Hymen's bonds imprudently betray'd 
lave mourn’d, but vanty mourn'd, in riper years 
Wants, heavy pressure, and domestic cures, 
sut rest awhile, L pray, whilst on my triend, 
snd sister. Athenais, | attend : 
Vhonow I deem is busily employ'd 
fosew with st nder twine the season'd hide; 
For the sott couch the snowy fleece tocull, 
\ud | iasect race protect the new-shorn 
wool, 





























4nd. Well,. do than ; bet 
muke haste, d’ye zee. Meas 
time chell read o'er tha 
ballet chavein ma pocket 
Marg. New ballet! O goor 
now, let’s hire ye zing et up.t 
And. Zing !—No, no, tes m% 


zinging ballet, mun; but tes. 


godly one good vow, 


Mars. Why, whots” abou | 


than ? 


And Why, tes about a buy 


that kill’d hes own vauther, anv 
how bes vanther, went agen i: 


shape of a gurt voulf theng wer 


acleven voot, ad vilashes © 
vire, and troubled the houz z 
that thal] Whatycomb, the whit 
witch. was wastto lay en is 
tha red-zey > and how the buy 
repented and went distracted 
and wos taken up, and wo 
hang’d vort, and zung saum: 
and zed his practs.* I’well ad 
your beart good to hire et, anc 
make ye cry lick enny thing 
There’s tha picture o’en too, 
and the parson and the dowl 
and tha$ ghost and the gallows. 
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hew 





To hera message I was charg’d to bear, 
And that deliver’d will attend thee bere, 


| Cel. Uf it must Le,—yet lengthen not thy stay; 
(1 can my soul endure a long deloy. 
\Vecantime, the transcript of as sad a tale 
\sever yct was heard, ia hill or vale, 
Will L peruse 
Past. Say’st thou a tale of woe? 
Vake the sott strain and bid it sweetly dow. 
Cel. Alas, no strains tu this sad tale belong ; 
Unsuited to the lyre and pastoral song. 
Past. Say, whither tenas it ? 
Cel. ’Tis of import dire :-— 
\ hapless youth des'roy'’d his hoary sire ; 
When lo! amid the dusky shades o: night, 
\ form gigantic rose betore his sizht— 
tis tather’s ghost ; on cloven teet he trod, 
Like mighty Pan, the tear-dispensing God. 
the hideous image scem'd impal’d with fire ; 
Che strong dome trembled, and contest his ire. 
A\tlength the priest of that tre:nendous God, 
Vho sways the realms where rolls the Stygian 
flood, 
By words of import dark the restless ghost 
Dismiss’d from upper air to bis internal coast, 
Now deep remorse, such was the will of fate, 
Possest the youth, but, ah !it came too late, 
{un frenzy wild he ury’d his devious way, 
Vill justice seiz’d upon his trembling prey. 
Now strove he to absolve his guilt with wars, 
With pious strains, and supplicating pray t's. 
the tender tale would meltthy breast with woe, 
And bid thy eyes with plenteous tears o’erflow, 
Beliold these torms traced by an artist’s hand 
See there the youth in high-wrought tury stand ; 
Chere by his side the sacred priest appears, 
His sinking soul with hopes of mercy cheers ; 
Phere hits the minister of justice high 
Tie axe which sent him to the nether sky : 
The father’s angry shade is there display’d 
And there th’ avenging friend in sable stole ar- 
ray'd 


NOTES. 














. 
’ 


_* Andrew’s affirming that he could spent 40 or 50 shillings in a law suit as wel! ax 
hisadversary, isone of the circumstances on which [ ground the idea that Uiis work 


way composed in the early part 
quiry, and an accurate examinat 


of Henry the Seventh’sreign. Upon a strict en- 
ion of several attornics’ bills at that time, L find a 


Simart contest of this kind might be corried on and concluded tor that sum at the 


Exeter Assizes. Some people | 
like the poems of Ossian and R 
mour-men, at the period he pul 
knew by experience thas anac 
treble tuat sam, He would not 


lave imagined (idly enuugh), that those pastorals, 
owley, were composed by their editor ; but the 
lished them, about sixty years since, pertectly well 
tion tor assault and,battery would soon swallow up 
, therefore, had he meant todepicture the times as 


they then were, have been guilty of such an inaccuracy. 


t A corruption of grapple, tru: 


nthe Belg. * grabbalen.” 


+ Or, ** pulled or talled about.” Shakspeare uses the latter word, though dif. 


ferently spelt, in the same sense. 
Rome by the ears.”—Coriolanus. 
|| From the action here reterred to the dialogue, we may suspect that these scenes 
were publickly exhibited to relieve the melancholy impression of more serious pere 
turmances. Our forefathers, in some respects not so delicate as their descendants, 
smiled doubtlessat the freedoms of Audrew, and triumphed over the alarmed 
delicacy ot Margery. 
~ $An expression of admiration :—* Look he:e,—on!y sce! 
w2ukou, 


** He'll go,“ he says,‘ and sole the porter of 


” o 
‘ 


rom the Anglo- 
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ee ue The devil” (or Deule), trom the An,lo Sazon,** He said the Dente Would 


have hint about women.” — Hewry F. 

| Zure aud zure and double zure,” dor it has sometines that addition, is cun- 
sidered ay a Devonshire vath. 

1? Lump 


tt Fuddie. 
hi t hat intertuption in the musicnt strain issand to be often designedly intrn@uced 


by the fideter in the andole of a dance to pr an te anore lively intercourse between 
the country beaux and delles ; (he tomer being expected to salute the latter during 


the pause which consequently ensues, 
§-Very great. 


q Mar at f. 
F*© Phe tinid delicacy of Margery, and manly affection of Andrew, camhot be 


sufficiently edwired. How supesiof -liow «uch more natural is this luve scene 
thon eny thal con be fount m mocett aosels and romances! 

ttt This account of setumg a l-asebuld estate, though extremely natoral and 
prudeut, dees not s and very poetical 5 yet Evid not think my selt at liberty tode- 
part (rom my original. 


ttt Guineas fill] Lund (6 of f gorred-tailed,” trom the Anglo Saxon. FF ** Spayed 
sows.” 


**"* At the «pening of the drama we ae to suppose that Andrew was ju-t at- 
rived teom his Laut at Paracoinb, and eo, otl.gedto retarn. His sentiments in 
regard tu an ilhert amour, agree wih the simplicity of the golden age in its most 
pure and unwloved state. 

tttt T cannot forbear again recalling the reader to notice this instance of virtuous 
simpricity. How delighttully mio cent to suspect thet Hicit gallantry must proceed 
from sume degree ot insenity | When shail we hear ia these degenerate days such 
a sentiment in court, ciiv, of country ? 

tttt Pillows, tromthe Angl-Saaon, Pyle, pile 

Hh A pretty trait of charactet 5 and discovers that the message she was engaged 
to carry her sistey, was fictitious, to sword to e& impoptanities of Andreow, who is at 
this period su deep y interested in his “ yodly ballev” that it escapes his observa. 
tion Tt ie a subject of detate amo og the moor-ernics, whether sublimity or terror 
Principally prevails in the analysts he ives of rt, 

K4§ Gurt woul theng—the foul thing, im totwer times denoted the Devil :— 
* shicld us fro the took: thing ” 

9499 This means “ the what d’ye call him, the eonjuror.” 


To be continued, 





THE MARGATE PACKET. 


|S igeetoeiegy easy it may be at times to set ourselves off to ad- 
vantage, it is much casier to depreciate ourselves whenever we 
choose. ‘To be sure, the latter species of vanity is but ra‘cly found, 
and is harmless enough in its cousequences ; yet, heving no better 
principles than d. ception. it is not altogether without bl me. There 
is, however, a secret satisfaction ia lan, hing at the important crowd ; 
and no man can do this more effectually than he who, from divers 
circumstances, coutingencies, and vicissitudes, bas laid up a store 
of that kind of knowledge which may be justly called materia cr- 
perientia.; in short, than be who has been upon almost eve ry step of 
the ladder of life, up and down alternately, without getting much 
of a fall. 

Perhaps tow persons could be better qualified in this respect than 
myself. L had iecened a tolerable education, bad been several years 
in the sea service, had siudied the law, was @ bit ofan author, some- 
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thing of a painter, and knew a little of what is catled the world. With 
this stock in trade for carrying on the business of philosophy, I arose 
one fine summer’s morning in the month of July, full of gaiety and 
good humour, directed my steps to Billingsgate, went in a wherry on 
board the Margate packet, and took my place among the passengers. 

The first object that attracted my notice in the vessel, was, na- 
turally enough, the man at the helm, whose hard inflexible features 
set the whole science of physiognomy at defiance. Next to the 
helmsman, in the pre-eminence, was seated a little genteel woman, 
reading the tale of Paul and Virginia ; and on her right hand a cor- 
pulent dame, in whose round red face you might discover ignorance 
and happiness blended together to great advantage. On the opposite 
seat wae a lady of a very different description, who assumed an air of 
infinite superiority over the rest ; she was dressed in white muslin, 
seldom deigned to look at the people round her, and found no 
beauty in the rising sun, or the delightful landscape of the Kentish 
hills before her. She was going to Margate to see the fine people, 
and to say thatshe had been there. A thin pale faced gentleman, 
with a well powdered head, and inost unmeaning face, was placed 
next her, who I afterwards found was her husband. The rest of 
the company consisted of a young man of important arr, dressed in a 
green coat and hussar boots ; a little bustling gentleman in black, 
who had his share of consequence also, and a lieutenant in the navy ; 
who altogether, with a plain dressed man, that took no notice of any 
body, made up the group. 

As soon as I stepped upon deck, I made my debut, by entreating 
the ladies to take care of the lines and pullies; which caution ob. 
tained me, exactly what | expected, a contemptuous sneer from the 
boatman, and a broad satirical grin from the lieutenant. I was, 
however, determined to establish in their minds the opinion that I 
justly conceived they had formed, by saying I should go down stairs, 
for fear I should catch cold from the morning air. 

At my return on deck, 1 seated myself next the fat lady with 
the good humaured face, who, by the by, was the only one that gave 
me the least encouragement. 1 told her I was afraid that I should 
be sea sick, and recommended her to taste a drop of prandy, whi¢h 
1 produced in a smal! bottle from my pocket. I ygaxt offered the 
inspiring fluid to the lady opposite, who rejected it with a lovg of 
ineffable scorn. By this time, however, the fat lady’s tongue went, 
as seamen call it, at the rate of eleven knots an hour. She told me 
about her son Jacky, whe was going abroad, and who she wag afraid 
she should never see no more ; that she had been very bad with the 
rheumatise ; that it was a terrible thing, for that all the singers were 
drawn up, and that she was going to Margate to bathe. My good 
tempered companion then inquired the names of the sails, yards, 
rigging, on all which points | answered with appropriate ignorance, 
I now completed my character, by desiring the master to stop the 
ship for a boat that I saw making toward Us, and by calling a West 
Vout. 59. 2P 
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Indiaman, laying at Long Reach,a seventy four pun man df war. 
This effeccually answered my design: the licutenant whispered the 
boatinan, that [ was some lubber of a man-millincr ; and asked me 
significantly, how long it was since ‘I had last weathered the poitit of 
Bond-street. 

The company had now descended, to partake of the refreshment 
they had respectively provided; and here I was admitted, by produ- 
cing some cold tam and a chicken. I now addressed myself 
particularly to the ‘lady in the white muslin, by observing, that’ J. 
shouldn’t like to Ve sailor ; «and | thought it a much pleasanter. 
thing to be servingcustomers behind a counter, than in .a storm at 
sta. The counfer proposition answered completely; the lady sbrunk 
like the sensitjye plant, turned up ber nose, muttered some indistinct... 
syllables, and -scornfully averted her head. The important gen-: 
tleman in the green ‘coat joined gonversation with the other important 
gentlentan in black ; and my Jast-attempt was-with the sentimental. 
lady, of whom I inquired, whether she ‘had ever read Jack the Giant 
Killer. , 

I now began to find that I had got.to low water mark, and resolved 
in my own mind to turn the tide of apinion. ‘Luckily, as soon as we 

had re-ascended the deck, an opportunity offered : thefat lady hap- 
pened to ask the name of the main sheet, which works the mam 
boom, to the great annoyance of the genteel passengers of a ‘hoy, I 
answered, with an appearance of great sagacity, that it was the 
jigger tackle. 1 had intended to raise myself up ‘by degrees ‘into 
estimation, but the jigger tackle did the business at once; the boat- 
man gave me a‘leer anda wink; the heutenunt, after consulting 
my face with some attention, took:me by the hand, * Tsay, shipmate 
none of your tricks upon old travellers. I say ‘ what ship?” To 
this I answered, “* The Merrydon of Dover, the largest man jof war 
in the service. Don’t you remember that a:ffigate sailed into one 
of her port holesat Torbay, and was kicked overboard by Tom 
Tightfoot, the boatswain, who happencd at the time to be dancing a 
horn-pipe ?” This joke was.a good trap for applause ; the lieutenant 
handed me some bottled porter, and the boatman honoured ine with 
a grin of approbation. 

We had got some way beyond Gravesend, when I discovered. a 
new character in the hoy, This wasa-tell thin man, in a black 
coat and tie wig, stooping over the ‘side of the vessel, drawing up 
buckets of sea water one after another, ant industriously examining 
the contents with a microscope. I thought this agoad opportunity, 
and putting on a Jearned face, ‘inquired if he was not sceking for 
animalculi ;- to whieh he politely replied,“ Yes ;’andithat -ituwas a 
question among the learned, whether the luminous appsaranec of sea 
water at night was occasional by. numerous animmalculi,or the 
viscous spawn of fish. Jy this conversation ‘the. gentleman ‘in the 
plain coat joined, whom | found, to be a-very intelligent man. One 

subject introduced another, and we discourscil successively upon 
natural history, ethics, jurisprudence, and theology ; in the:eaurse of 
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which investigation, I. took care to introduce some pasages from the 
ancientauthors. The sentimental lady stared with astonishment ; 
the consequential lady veutured a look, but(L imagine, upon sum- 
ming up my dress, the counter, and other circumstances) relapsed 
into her former reserve : her husband, however, ventured to speak, 
and, upon my mentioning Tylly, asked whether 1 did not mean Mr. 
Tully, the cheesemonger, in Carnaby Market? 

We had now arrived at the pier of Margate, when an old ac- 
quaintance came on board, and velcomed my arrival, in the hearing 
of the consequential lady, in the following way: “* My dear George, 
our old friends Colonel Morgan and Lady Maxwell are here ; they 
ave just sat down to dinner, and we will join them.” His servant 
was ordered to take my trunk, and a blush of conscious shame over- 
spread the cheek of the lady in the white muslin. By this time [ 
had ‘discovered the different conditions in life of my fellow passengers : 
Mr. Vacant, a grocer near the Haymarket. 

Mrs. Vacant, the lady in the white muslin. 

Miss Williams, the sentimental lady, a teacher at a school. 
jeutenant Windlass, a navy officer. 

Mrs. Pumpkin, the fat lady, a market gardener’s wife. 

Mr. Frizzle, the important gentleman in green, @ hair dresser. 

Dr. Vitriol, the searcher for animalculi, a great naturalist, chemist, 
philosopher, and author. 

The important gentleman in black, an attorney. 

The gentleman in brown, non descript. 

Being about to take my leave, Dr, Vitriol gave mea card to at- 
tend his lectures on chemistry ; the lieutenant shook me oy the band ; 
the boatman styled me, “ Your honour ;” the gardener’s wife gave 
me alow courtsey ; and the lady in the white muslin favoured me 
with a most graceful bow ; upon which I addressed them nearly as 
follows : “ My good friends, don't be displeased if I have amused 
myself a little at your expence. I would have you know, that wherever 
we travel we should endeavour to be pleased with one another. All 
have not the same endowments of mind or fortune; but what is 
wanting of one quality is perhaps supplied by another ; and reciprocal 
advantages and comforts are created from the variety of characirs 
and conditions which Providence has thrown together in life. In a 
hoy, therefore, as well as any where else, we should bring forward 
our best talents and dispositions, be they what they’ may, like our 
provisions, into the common stock ; there would then be something 
to please all palates ; by which means we should make our Passage 
pleasant, and our meeting together a feast of good humour and 
instruction.” 

As I walked along the pier, I meditated on the occurrences of my 
little voyage ; nor did [ feel thoroughly satistied with myself. Good. 
nature and urbanity checked my exultation, and whispered, “ A way 
with you ! you are rightly served, heucetorth appear in your true 
Character, and try to make it as valuable to your fellow passengers 
es 
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as yvoucan. Increase the stock of plain honesty, and throw away 
the dregs of pride and folly : you may appear in what character you 
choose to the world, but will never be able to impose on the judge 


within your own breast.” 


oT 
Melancholy Statement respecting Mr. Clennell. 


B  taigg e: has been lately begun to a print by Bromley, from 
Mr. Clenuell’s excellent picture of the battle of Waterloo, to 
which the following circumstances gave rise : 

Mr. Clennell, the painter, is a native of Morpeth, in the county of 
Northumberlard, and was originally pupil to Mr. Bewick, of 
Newcastle. Specimens of his talents, as an epgraver on wood, will 
be found in some of the most elegant publications of the day. The 
beautiful illustrations of Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, from the 
designs of Stothard, and the diploma of the Highland Socicty,from a 
drawing by the venerable President «af the Royal Academy, (the 
largest wood engraving of theage) are both the productions of his 
hand. But his genius did not stop here. He had not been long in 
Loadon before he was known to the public as a painter, and one 
too of no ordinary character. Possessing an active and ardent mind 
he saw and estimated the advantages held out by the British Insti- 
tution—he became one of its most assiduous students, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself in its annual exhibitions. His rapid progress 
was marked by the admirers and lovers of art ; and the patrons of 
the institution, ever ready to foster and encourage execllence, early 
an! wunificently rewarded his exertions. 

In the midst of this career of success, at the moment of completing 
a picture for the Earl of Bridgwater, representing the fete given by 
the city of London to the assembled sovereigns—a picture which bad 
cost him unheard of Jabour, and which he had executed in a way to 
command the admiration of all who saw it, even in its unfinished 
and imperfect state—he was afflicted with the most dreadful of all 
maladies—the loss of reason! He has been now for nearly two years 
separated from his family and from society. This is but half the 
taclancholy tale :—His wife, fondly attached to him, attending him 
day and night, fluctuating perpetually between the hope which the 
glunmerings of returning ccason still held out, and the almost despair 
Which followed on his again sinking into confirmed lunacy—at the 
moment too when she seemed to her friends to have overcome the 
severity of the trial, and was preparing te enter on some business, 
by which she might support her children, deprived of their father’s 
aid——became herself subject to the same malady, which, being ac- 
companied with fever,soon terminated in death. The death of a 
young mother of a young family is always a most afflicting -event. 
In the present instance, the visitativn 1s singularly aggravated by the 
listressing situation of the fathér, whose disorder becomes every 
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day mote decidéd, and whose recovery is now placed almost beyond 


bope. 

It is to provide for three young children, the eldest only cight 
years of age, that this publication is undertaken,—and though the 
committee who conduct it cannot but hope that the melancholy cir- 
cumstances, in which these little creatures are left, will not fail tu 
excite the commiseration of the public, yet their main reliance is on 
the excellence of the publication as a work of art.—The picture 
selected is a spirited and splendid composftion, iltustrative of a great 
national event: which, while it added much to the military glory of 
the country, is still more endeared to all oar. memories by its having 
given peace to a conflicting world, 

The reward conferred on this picture by the British. Institution 
must be considered as especially sanctioning the selection of ihe 
committee,—-and the well known talents of the engraver are the best 
guarantee that can be Offered to the public for the excellence of the 
whole. ' W.C. 


<a 
LARGE HUMAN BODY. 


N the course of some recent diggings, near Fanagi ria, in. the go- 
vernment of Tauris, a vault, in the forte of a tomb, 
was discovercd, containing a hunian body of prodigicus size, in a 
state of high preservation. It is presumed that the body has lain 
there since a remote pc riod of antiquity, for it is well known. that 
Tauris formed one of the colones of ancient Greece. ‘The head was 
éncircled witha laurel wreath in gold,on the forehead wasa vold medal 
with the initials P. P. (Philip.) On each side of the body awere vases 
of silver and porcelain chains of gold, and ear rings. On one of 
the fingers was a gold ring, with a precious stone, on which were 
éngraven two figures, the one male and the other female, admirably 
executed. There is reason to suppose that the vault was the tomb 
of some illustrious warrior of the age of Philip. 


fF —_____ ____ ____} 


Dr. Clarké’s Description of the Mountain called Skul- 


berget, in Sweden. 


FTER leaving Doc hsta, we passed beneath a naked perpendicular 
precipice of red granite, msing above us to the astomshing 
height of 1350 fect, as nearly as we could det rmine, from our own 
observaticn, and the account given of it by the natives: possibly it 
may be somewhat less. The mountain,thus stupendousl. planed by 
nature, is called Skulberget, and Shulaberg. Near the top of this 
precipice, which is all of nuked rock, there is a cavern, visible from 
the road. We first inquired, of the driver of the waggon, whether 
the cavern were accessible; and being answered in’ the allirmative, 
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sent him to procure one of the peasants resident near the place. 
This man presently returned, with two of the natives, We advaaged 
tolerably well for about balf an hour ; much assisted, however, by 
the peasants; whose bere feet enabled ‘them to tread, with greater 

security than-we could do, upon the slippery and sloping surface of 
the projecting masses of granite. At length we reached a spot whence 
ail further progress seemed to be impossible: the mountain presented 
to us a smooth perpendicular slab, rising to.the height of 25 or 30 
feet, without the smallest hold for our feet or hands. Clase to.this 
fearful rock we remained upon a sort of shelf, where twa persans 
might not stand abreast, and where a look downward.‘was sufficient 
to appal the stoutest heart; for all below us was thin air. Here 
grew a tall fir; and one of our guides, wha had bitherto. preceded 
us, beginning to climb this tre, beckoned to us ta follow him. Wea 
were not quite so willing as, he expected; at all events, the author 
determined to abandon the project, ,wnless bis. ¢ompanien, whom 
he had brought into this danger, would. cons@nt to remain behind ; 

because firs, having but a slender. hold of the rocks, with any addi. 
tional weight might be carried over the precipice ; and this tree,by its 
inclination, already gave promise of such an accident. Having 
accomplished this conditional treaty ‘wiilr dis friend, with great dif. 
ficulty he gained the higher branches of the tree, and thenee stepped 
upon a sloping : ridge of granite. Anether: peasant. now followed ; 

but the attempt to proceed became- mere and more difficult; and 
inwardly upbraiding bimseli for not having better profited by the hint 
which Linnzus had given, he at last halted. His twa brave guides 
now got hold of him: and fairly held him up, as he continued elimb- 
ing: sometimes, pressing his feet close to the rock, to prevent their 
sliding off: at others, with gigantic force, lifting him along, ‘The 
least failure in either of their etlorts, or of his retaining his upright 
position, would have reduced him to atoms: and he was onee more 
upon the point of giving up the undertaking, when the mouth of the 
cavern appeared before him; and making one more desperate ¢ffert, 
he gained theentrance. ‘There was a dropping in she roof of it; but 
not a single stalactite, nor any thing else remarkable. It may be 
imagined what the descent would be: in some places, one of the sturdy 
guides actually took him under one arm, holding him in this manner 
over the precipice, while he clung to it with the otber: and thus his 
safe arrival at the bottom was at last eflected. At Brosta we found 
the cleanest dwelling we had yet seen, even among this cleanly people, 
surrounded by all the marks of increasing cultivation and the most 
active industry. Upon a table in the principal room was exhibited, 
for sale, the manufacture of the house: which consisted of fine-linen, 
equal in quality to the besi from the Dutch looms. We bought some 
of it, at the rate of half a crown fer cach English yard: and ic proved 
to be worthy of the character given of it by those who manufactured 
ut. They go through the whole process of making this linen, from 
the seed to the cloth. They sow and gather the flax upon their own 
land ; anddress, spin, weave, bleach, a.d sell it, all themselves, It 
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surprised 05 very niuch to.mect with such -a manafatttire ‘upon the 
borders of Lapland, » Inia 100m. adjoining, we saw two looms at 
work ; and ahe women employed at'thcim were uncommonly beau- 
tiful. : 

eri ef is ——————— 


THE QUAKER AND CURATE. 


ATs the ceremony of marriage, the curate demanded five 
shillings as :his due.—* How dost thou prove, from scripture,” 
said the quaker, “+ that thou ought to have from me such a share of 
earthly mammon ?”—“ Why,” replied the curate, “ I take it for 
granted, that the person you have just been married to is a woman 
of good character;.and Solomon ,in his’ Proverbs observes, theta 
virtuous woman is a crown to-her husband.” ‘The quaker paid the 
money. , 
Eee 


AN IRISH DEFENCE, 


T the Commission Court:in Dublin, lately, a peep o’ day bay of 

the name ‘of ‘Thady Kiernan, was tried, and found guilty of 

stealing two cows. In his defence, Thady protested his innocence, 

and with a most-rueful countenance, solemnly denied the charge of 

having carried off the cows—“ ‘for,” said she,“ one of them was a 
bull and the other cow followed him.” 


pe 


ANECDOTE. 


A’ a public institution ‘there was a matron named Bell, and 
another whose severity and general manners obtained her among 
the directors of the charity the appellation of the dragon. One day 
a violent squabble was heard in a room adjoining to that in which 
the directors were assembled, and one of them was induced to put his 
head out to sec what was the cause ‘of the uproar.’ He did so, and 
instantly returned'to his seat. ‘“ What was all that noise about,Sir, 
did you inquire ?” * There inay ‘be a little more yet (replied Mr. S.) 
but you must not be alarmed, ’tis only Bel and the Dragon !” 


aE 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF HEROIC SELF-DENIAL. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


Tprkk burned the candle on the table at which the student St. 
* © was reading in a large book: “* It all aveils nothing, and 
nothing will ever come of it.” said he to himself,and closed the volume, 
“ Ishall never become a preacher, | may study and tire myself as 
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me in every undertaking?” 


But how ? one does not get to Rome for nothing ; 


Rome and back avain. 


much as IT will! The first sermon, in which I shall certainly hesitate, 
will without. doubt render al! this trouble vain ; for do not I myself 
know. the timidity and the peculiar misfortune which accompany 


He now took from his dusty shelves a MS. and set himself down 
to read ; it was an account of Rome, and particularly of St. Peter’s 
church, which was.deseribed with all the enthusiasm 
St. * * suddenly arose, and clapping his hands together, said with 
transport, “ © heaven I must certainly see all this myself!” 
the finances of 
the good student were in a very bad condition, and however care- 
fully he exatoined and fumbled through all his pockets, he collected 
only a few pence, which certainly were not suflicient to pay his ex- 
pences to Rome, Ile went to bed quite restless, and even forgot to 
put out his candle, which at other times be never omitted ; but dus- 
ing this uneasy night, he had thought of means to accomplish his 
purpose. The next morning he fetched an old clothesman, and sold 
every thing except the dress he bad on,and a single shirt tor change, 
which he put in his pocket. The sum which he got from the greedy 
Israclite for all he had wasnot much,and yet honesty, a virtue which 
he possessed in the highest degree, demanded of him to pay his small 
debts. After he had performed his duty in the most conscientious 
manner, he counted up his remaining property, and was pleased on 
finding himself the possessor of tive dollars (one pound sterling), be- 
cause he hoped with this sum, and with. strict frugality, to tavel to 


of an artist. 


Ile now, therefore, began his journey in the highest spirits, and 
wandered ove: fertile Germany with heartfelt joy, at the beauties of 
nature in bis beloved country. How did Italy’s mild and balsamic 
airs tcfresh him, how did Le indulge all his senses in the contempla- 
sion of the delightful scenes that crowded on him from every side, 
and how did his heart thrill with bliss when be beheld the towers of 
Rome shining in the misty distance. . Long did he stand gazing and 
enraptured, and a tear of joy stood in his eyes ; he walked on lost in 
thought, and towards evening he reached a hill atthe foot of which 
the Queen of C ities, iumimed with gold and purple by the blush of 
the evening sky, lay in the most glorious splendour, Le seated him- 
self upon the sumont of the bill, and turned his eyes constantly, with 
the most heartfelt longing, towards the object ef his secret wishes. 
After his soul had saitated ttself with this delightful picture, he at 
fength thought ofexangning bis steck gt moncy,thathe mightsce how 
much he could spare im RKoue in examming the captivating wonders, 
without depriving bimscll of the necessary means for his journey back, 

Vhen be had counted it he iound that he bad just spent the halfof it, viz. 
two dollars end a hall. Of course he had been frequently obliged, in the 
pursuit of his Journey, to beg a night's lodging and dinner trom 
Clerzgymén’on the road, ‘thse ‘able to reach so tar upon so titling a 
sum, but never did be receive money or ask als. — Lt, thenshe would 
return to bis native country without begging, be must uptsee Rome, 


the 
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and he had, in fact, the hervic self-denial to form this resolution on 
the spot. He, therefore, remained for that night on this hill, saw 
the moon and stars rise over the much beloved Rome; he listened 
with silent delight to the chime of the church bells in the stillness of 
the evening, and when the morning sun, rising in the east, tinged the 
domes and towers of the city with red, he “ cast one longing 
lingering look behind,” and began in silent musing his journey 
home. 

Whatever instance of heroic self denial history may record, it can 
produce no greater than that which this obscure individual exercised 
in the simplicity of his heart. 

He returned home with his longing gratified, and. employed his 
last penny in paying the boatmen who ferried him over to his native 
island. He renounced the study of divinity, which be hated, and 
entered into the service of a peasant, with whom he continued for a 
whole year, at the end of which he employs his wages which he has 
saved, on ayourney tothe east, whither, impelled by the love of tra- 
velling, he has with a joyful heart set out upon a pilgrimage. 


————== 
PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE IN AMERICA. 


WENTY ONE years of age is the period for the youth of North 
America to develop their studies and talents, and become 
preachers, barristers,gnd physicians. The consequences of this precocious 
publicity, (says Mr. Bristed) are, a superficial education, a perpetual 
pruriency of prattle upon all subjects, without a due fathoming of the 
depths of any one of them, &c. The regular order of events, 
however, is providing a remedy for the intemp: rate haste which hes 
hitherto plunged beardless boys into public life. ‘I'he mere pressure 
of a rapidly increasing population by augmenting professional 
competition, must in due time compel thé adoption of a better course 
of previous education, Even now a larger stock of clementary infor= 
mation is necessary to enable a man to distinguish himself as a 
divine, a physician, or lawyer, than wags requisite twenty vears 
since. And doubtless twenty years hence, what is now deemed a 
sufficiency of liberal instruction, will prove but a sleader share of 
essential acquisitions. 

Few, if any, of the academical institutions are so munificently 
endowed as to enable their inmates to devote the combined 
advantages of talent, leisure, independence, and inclination, to the 
service and promotion of letters. There are no fellowships, no 
scholarships, no exhibitions, none of those situations which in the 
colleges of Europe direct so large a portion of talents te the successful 
prosecution of learning. ‘Their professors and teachers are too scantily 
paid and too constantly worked to be often able to execute original 
and extensive literary undertakings. 

Another obstacle to the growth of literature in the United Statce 

Vow 59. 2Q 
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avires from the great. propensity to cansume the talent of the country 
in the effn-ion of newspaper essays and political pamphlets, instead 
of goncentrating itin the production of seme regular consecutive 
work In consequence ot these desultory intellectual habits, periodical 
jaw nals, reviews, and magazings seidom last long. ‘The author can 

ebiain jittle or no assistance from ethers in his literary efforts, the 

persans competent to aid him in such an undestaking being com- 

paratively few throughout the union, and those for the most part 

actively employed in some labarious calling; and it is: not in the 

power of any one man gifted with talent,idorned with knowledge and 

armed with industry, to execute, alone, a literary journal as it ought 

ta be excented. Add to this, the universal vice of the United States, 

a perpetual craving after novelty. The charge which Demosthenes 

draught against his own countrymen, and correborated by. St. Luke, 

that they were continually running about and asking, “ Is there any 

thing new?" is equaliy applicable to the Americans. This eternal 

yestiessn¢ess and desire of change, pervade the whole structure of their 

society : the same man will start into life as a clergyman, then turn 

lawyer, next convert himself into a farmer and land jebber, and 

taking a seat in Congress or some state legislaiure, by the way, end 

his days as # merchant, or a money broker. The people are 

incessantly shifting their habitations, employments, views, and 

schemes; the residence of a servant does not average two months in a 

place; the abade of a whole househald is generally changed once a 

year, and seinctiumes oftener ; the numerous families that have been 

honger setiled im the elder states of New York, Connecticut, and 

Massachusetts, are continually emigrating into Ohio, or the territories 

of Alabama, lilinois, and Missisippi; the executive, the legislators, 

the magisirates, and officers of all kinds, are ¢hanged bignnially, or 
annually, or half-yearly, aceoyding to the greater or less infusion of 
the restless spirit of democracy iato their various forms of Govern- 

ment, 

Some years since The American Review, The Boston Anthology, 
&e. were, notwithstanding the combination of great talents on their 
composition, suliered to expire for want of public patronage. An 
original United States review, which should steer clear of the extremes 
of party spirit, and exhibit a fair and honest view of American 
literature, and guch.an account of Luropeyan productions as might be 
reacily obtained by a libcral correspondence with this quarter of the 
globe, would materially tend to promote the cause of letters in that 
coynirs, and to dyaw @ut into public notice, as contributers, their 
ablest aud best intormed men, who now are the grave of their own 
evtersive acquisitions, by ccading all, and writing nothing. 

Butit js clear trom ail this, that America is net ye sulliciently at 
leisure trom her preparatory steps for future greatness, to turn her 
thoughts to literary improvement, She must, for many years to- 
coine, labour wath her soil, and gubtivate the ferule turrow, -belore 
she can rest from the faiijue aud culuvere the moxe pollehed agricul - 
ture of the inwilectual mind, 
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THE LAZAR HOUSE OF MIND. 


Extracted from the Churchman’s Sceend Epistle. 


ND they arn wrung—in many a breast there lies 
A stubborn fiend, no charm can exercise: 

Fierce tyrant of the bosom’s desart lair, 
Whicb zeal has garnished for his house—despair, 
Yon walls are lofty, and the jealous gate 
Not often on its hinge is heard to grate. 
Panse ere you draw the bolts; tbey seldom ope 
For any who have yet to do with hope. 
But if resistless impulse urge you aa 
To see the piteous wreck of reason gone, 
Wrap round your heart a triple mail, and steel 
Each seuse, and bar it from its power to feel, 
For me, Oh! how much rather would I tread 
Some charnel house, fresh heaped with festering dead; 
‘There o'er the body’s foul corruption brood, 
And watch the flesh worm glutting on his food; 
Than God’s own image lost in rain find, 
And shudder mid the lazer house of mind! 
Within, a long dim gallery, through the wal} 
Cheerless and scanty are the rays that fall: 
And better were it light should never flow 
Where the gay suushine does but flout at woe. 
On, on again, its matters not who dwell 
On either side, in this or yonder cell, 
Pass we the slavering idiot’s leer; the frawn 
Of the mock monarch with his paper crown; 
The joyless laugh’s fierce merriment ; the scream 
OF those who in their savage mirth blaspheme; 
And the grim maniac, whose infuriate knife 
Cares not whence gathered, so its food be life. 
On, ’till that open door delays you, there 
Mark well how much of suffesmg man may bear! 
High overhead a single window raised, 
Frowns rough with bars of wou, aud unghazed; 
Day glimmers darkly through, but the sharp sleet, 
Rain, snow, and nortb winds, fully on it beat. 
Naked the wal]s, except where staples show 
Chains, now utheeded, once have hung below. 
So narrow, little more than one good stride 
Would bear you cross its bounds, from side to side. 
Yet far too much this scanty range for him 
Who sits within, vomoved in face or limb: 
So gaunt, so speechless, and bis stony eye 
So fixed with stedfast gaze on vacaney. 
Rapt in such trance, so hteless in each part, 
He looks as modelled by some sculptor’s art. 
‘Thus daily, nightly, for on that sad brow 
Sleep rarely sheds his soothing poppies now; 
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Reckless of hour or season, with no thought, 

Save by the fearful dream within him wrought ? 

Linked uot to time, but to eternity, 

Ant living but in that which is to be: 

Ev'n in the body’s coil he feels all soul, 

And thinks himself beyond his earthly goal. 

Before his eyes, already round the seat, 

Where vengeance calls him, countless millions meet: 

Ranged on the left, he dares not raise his sight, 

Aad views no Savioor in the source of light. 

He hears the doom which trampet tongues proclaim, | 
And his beart burns with the predestmed flame, i 
Oh: mght he quench Hell’s furies, and ag:in 

Shriak back to slumber from the gulph of pain ; 

From the devouring world withio hun fly, 

Quace more be mortal, and for ever die! 





YOUTH. 


yun is the vision of a morn, | 
That flies the coming day ; i 
It is the biossom of the thorn, 

Which rade winds sweep away. 


*Tis like the charming hue that glows 
Upon a virgin’s face ; 

Till care hath vipped her fading rose, 
And withered every grace. 


It is the image of the sky 
In glassy waters seen ; 

When not a cloud appears to fly 
Across the blue serene. 


But wheao the waves begin to roar, 
Ans lift their foaming head, 

The mimic stars appear no more, 
Aad all the heaven is fled. 

"Tis fleeting as the passing rays 
OF bright electric fire, 

That grid the pole with sudden blaze, 
Aud in that blaze expire. 


And tender as the filmy threads 
Which, im the dewy dawn, 

From flower to flower Arachne spreads 
Wide o’er the verdant lawn. 


It is the morning’s gentle gale, 
That, as it softly blows, 

Scarce scems to sigh across the vale, 
Or bend the blushing rose. 


Bat soon the gathermg tempests pour, 

And all the sky deform ; i 
Phe gale becomes the whirlwind’s roar; 

Tue sigh a raging storm. | 
For cate and sorrow's morbid gloom, 

And heart corrodmg strife, 
An! sickvess, pointing to the tomb, 
Await the noon of life. 





